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PREFACE 


I AM hoping that some portions, at least, of the 
following pages may commend themselves to 
those v|ho have a practical knowledge of agriculture, 
either as owners, occupiers, or managers of culti- 
vated lands, or a% workers thereon, and that those 
whfj have at heart the interests of the rural popula- 
tion, as well as the interests of the nation, may find 
something to throw light upon the agricultural posi- 
tion disclosed by the war, and possibly assist in 
unravelling some of the problems which it presents. 
Primarily, however, I am writing specially to inform 
the very large number of persons who are unac- 
quainted with the details of the farm, and whose 
attention has been drawn to the urgent question of 
the national food supply by the scarcity and by the 
high prices causfd by the war. 

I have, therefore, gone into spme detail which 
would have been unnecessary had I been writing 
for experts alone, and I have, where possible, added 
by way of illustration, here and there,, instances 
from my ojvn experience. I feel,'* however, that 
readers have a riglt to enquire as to my qualifica- 
tions for my attempt, and therefore I will state them 
as briefly as possible. ^ 

I was brought up on my father's property of 
about 300 acres in Surrey, including what is called 

•t 
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a pleasure farm of lOO acres, about half arable and 
half grass. I was educated at Harrow, and went 
through the course at the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, where, besides the experimental farm 
under the personal management of the college autho- 
rities, the students have every opportunity of seeing 
and taking part in the operations of the college farm 
proper, in the hands of a capable and enterprising 
tenant. Subsequently I spent a year as pu^il on a 
600 acre farm in the northern part of Hampshire, 
which included about 100 acres of hop-gardens? and 
where the Hampshire Down sheep was the feature 
from the point of view of live .stock. The following 
year, again as pupil, I passed on a North Lincoln- 
shire farm of about the same .size — fioo acres — where 
the Shorthorn and the long-wooled Lincoln sheep 
took a leading position. All these farms were part 
arable and part grass, and they were in the hands 
of capable and experienced farmers. 

In 1873 I became tenant of a farm near Evesham, 
in Worcestershire, comprising about 300 acres, 
mostly arable land of excellent quality, to which I 
added, about half way through my^lease, an adjoin- 
ing property of ^00 acres, as owmer and occupier. 
My IcRvSe expired, and I also sold my own land, 
in 1901, so that my personal experience of farming 
lasted 28 years^ 

ARTHUR 4 SAVORY. 

Burley, near Ringw^ood, Hants 
(formerly of Aldington Manor, Evesham, 
Worcestershire). 



THE 

NAKEDNESS OF THE LAND 

T he recognition of the supreme importance of 
our home agriculture is one of the most 
apparent consequences of the European war in which 
we are taking a part, but there must be a very large 
number of persons, more especially of the younger 
generation, not practically conversant with the 
history and conditions of rural life, who are finding 
it difficult to understand how our agriculture fell 
into its existing state of inefficiency. I suppose that 
everybody is now convinced that if prosperity can be 
restored by timely# re form, the effort must be made, 
accompanied, if necessary, even b3S some national 
sacrifice, to ensure a numerous and thriving peasantry 
to maintain the national physical standard, and in 
order that the maximum of food ma^^ be produced 
within the safe^imits of our own shores. 

To arrive at a clear undeA'Standing of the causes 
which brought about the condi^ons existing at the 
beginning of the war in 1914, it is necessary to look 
back to the time, about 40 years ago, when what 
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is quite inadequately termed agricultural depression 
first set in. It was not until the middle seventies 
that the importations of foreign corn became so 
large as to reduce prices to a level that eliminated 
profit on similar home-grown produce, and it is 
from that time that the decline of British agriculture 
dates. The overflowing supplies of foreign com 
have been wrongly attributed to the influence of the 
abolition of the import duty in 1846. while the 
development of steam traction by land, and steam 
transport by sea, has been more or less overlooked, 
yet without it the distant fields of other lands could 
never have been brought practically to our very 
doors. We were told, when the foreign supply 
began to affect prices, that the home grower would 
always possess the natural protection afforded by 
the cost of transit and his owm proximity to markets, 
and that a low price for corn w^as always accompanied 
by a high price for meat, or, according to an old 
saying, ‘ down corn, up horn.' It is true that for 
a time the price of meat was relatively high, but as 
steam developed, the difficulties of transporting live 
stock disappeared, and not only live stock, but meat, 
chilled or otherwise preserved, was imported in such 
quantities as to reduce the price to the old level. 
As to the co|*t of freights acting as a protection, 
there came a time when shippers w«re paying ex- 
porters from the States* of Aiperica a premium for 
cargoes of wheat as^ballast for vessels returning to 
this country, and within my own experience — and I 
was at the time grow’ing 100 acres of tvheat annually 
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in Worcestershire — it actually cost less to lay down 
American wheat in Liverpool than to send my own 
a distance of only 30 miles by rail to Birmingham. 

It was said that the British farmer was behind the 
times, that he could not adapt himself to the altered 
conditions, that the foreign grower was a man of 
superior energy and resource, and that if wheat no 
longer Ifft a profit to the home grower he could 
turn his attention to other crops. The foreigner’s 
advarftage in growing com upon new land was not 
fully recognised, and yet it lay at the very root of 
his success. In the words of another old saying: — 

^ ‘To make a pasture will break a man, 

But to break a pasture will make a man.’ 

The cornfields of the United States were not all 
old pasture broken up, some were situated on land 
which had to be cleared of bushes and trees at con- 
siderable outlay, but under both conditions the 
foreigner .started with an almost inexhaustible capital 
in the form of what I may call stored fertility. I 
mean that vast atcumiilation, on nearly all unculti- 
vated soils, of the constituents whieh enter into the 
composition of crops, which is produced by the 
action of the atmosphere, by heat, cold, rain and 
frost, and by the natural vegetation pn the surface 
and its actioit below. Plants, and trees especially, 
exert a mining action upon* the soil and subsoil into 
which their roots perpetually l|jurrow, and after ex- 
tracting the mineral and other matter necessary to 
their existence and growth, scatter it again on the 
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surface when their leaves have done each yearns work 
of forwarding the expansion of the plant or tree 
itself. Land of this description is capable, under the 
ordinary foreign conditions, of producing com crops 
successively for a long series of years. In the case 
of the Eastern States of America, where much of it 
has already been abandoned, this is presumably more 
the result of what in this country would be called 
bad farming, and not keeping the land clean, than 
the complete exhaustion of the stored fertility with 
which the com grower began. * 

That stored fertility, on good land at any rate, will 
last for a long time was proved on my land in the 
instances of two fields which old hedges had formerly 
crossed, the exact position of these old hedges was 
in every crop clearly defined by its supetlority where 
the hedges had been, though eradicated fifty years 
previously at least. 

Among the experiments at Rothamsted this subject 
has been specially illustrated; part of a field was 
allowed to run wild and analysis proved that the 
nitrogen stored up showed a galh of loo lbs per 
acre per annum ^hile the experiment continued. 

In comparison with the fields of the United States, 
our own w^re in a very different condition ; they had 
been cropped continuously for centuries, the best of 
them probably from before the Ronmn occupation 
of Britain, and the storld fertility with which they 
were endowed when ^lultivation began, had been so 
largely exhausted, that in order to keep them up 
to the com growing standard, they required restora- 
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tion in every alternate year by the growth of green 
crops, produced by purchased artificial manures and 
consumed by live stock, or by a leguminous crop 
which, as I shall explain later, leaves more in the 
land than it takes out. This alternation of cropping 
is of course what is called the rotation of crops, 
being on the lighter soils the four-course rotation as 
follows:^ — First year roots, second year barley or 
oats, third year clover and temporary grasses, fourth 
ycar*wheat; and on the heavy soils the six-course 
rotation, first roots or vetches, second wheat, third 
clover and . temporary grasses, fourth wheat, fifth 
beans, sixth wheat. This six-course rotation, or a 
similar system involving an occasional barefallow, 
which means a whole year in which the land is vacant 
and the summer months arc occupied by repeated 
ploughings, harrowings, and operations necessary 
to destroy an accumulation of weeds, is the course 
employed upon the clays and heavy loams and marls, 
unsuitable for barley, but admirably adapted for the 
growth of wheat; and it is the only practical means 
of cultivating thfe class of land. It can, however, 
only continue so long as the price hi wheat remains 
high enough, not only to pay for its immediate cost, 
but to leave a profit and a margin to cover the cost 
of its preparatoiy green crop or liNirefillow, the 
former of which does not repay its own cost and the 
latter pays nothing directly. An immense propor- 
tion of the heavier soils, under both the rotations, 
difficult and expensive to cultivate and dependent 
partly on profitable barley or oats, but much more 
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largely on profitable wheat, has now gone out of 
cultivation, and its place has been taken by inferior 
permanent pasture. 

I cannot too strongly insist that without profitable 
wheat growing there can be no escape from the pre- 
sent position, Wheat must be the backbone of an 
agricultural revival because so much of the land of 
this country cannot, if wheat be excluded from the 
rotation, be cultivated at all, and poor permanent 
grass, employing a minimum of labour, is the only 
alternative. • 

Barley and oats shared in the fall of the price of 
wheat, partly, in the case of the former, owing to 
the abolition of the malt tax and the accompanying 
legislation which permitted beer to be brewed from 
materials other than barley malt, but in both cases 
mainly to the vast importations of foreign corn, 
though in England, at any rate, these two cereals 
never occupied the important position of wheat in the 
four-course rotation, and they were almost entirely 
excluded from the six-course rotation by the char- 
acter of the land upon which tlte latter was the 
supreme product* 

Anybody taking a railway journey across country, 
or a motor ride of one or two hundred miles in 
almost aify direction in England, and observing the 
grass land on the heavier soils, cannotn fail to notice 
that nearly all of it is still lying to-day, as it was 
abandoned by arable ^farming, in what is known as 
ridge and furrow, some of it in ridges a couple of 
feet or more at the summit of the ridge above the 
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bottom of the furrow, a result which must have 
occupied many years of ridging up — or turning each 
furrow slice towards the centre line of the ridge — 
and all of it proving that this was once profitable 
com growing land, which only requires the stimulus 
of profitable wheat to bring it back to cultivation. 
For this land is still full of the elements whereof 
wheat is made, and the longer it has been lying in 
grass the more abundant are these constituents. 

Through all the years of abandonment, while the 
plough has been fa^ becoming a meaningless symbol, 
nature has been at work for us storing fertility 
similar to that which other newer countries have 
been so profitably extracting and exporting. The 
roots of the grass, year after year, have explored 
fresh portions of the soil and subsoil, and th»» fibrous 
mass of vegetable mould beneath the surface is in 
part the result and the store. The elements have 
rendered the mineral constituents available, countless 
mutitudes of bacteria have collected the nitrogen 
from the air and fixed it in the soil, and millions 
of earth worms ♦lave been burrowing, mining, and 
turning over again and again, ewery atom of the 
superficial layer. 

It was of course Darwin who called attention to 
the results of the labours of the eajthwcwm in his 
wonderful Vegetable Mould and Earthworms and 
the subject is so importarft that I give an extract 
from the conclusion of his bojok : — 

' Worms have played a more important part in the 
history of the world than most persons would at 
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first suppose. In almost all humid countries they 
arc extraordinarily numerous, and for their size 
possess great muscular power. In many parts of 
England a weight of more than ten tons (10.516 
Tcilogrammes) of dry earth annually passes through 
their bodies and is brought to the surface on each 
acre of land; so that the whole superficial bed of 
vegetable mould passes through their bodies in the 
course of every few years. From the collapsing of 
the old burrows the mould is in constant Aough 
slow movement, and the particles composing it arc 
thus rubbed together. By these means fresh sur- 
faces are continually exposed to the action of the 
carbonic acid in the soil, and of the humus-acids 
which appear to be still more efficient iij the decom- 
position of rocks. The generation of the humus- 
acids is probably hastened during the digestion of 
the many half-decayed leaves which worms consume. 
Thus the particles of earth, forming the superficial 
mould, arc subjected to conditions eminently favour- 
able for their decomposition and disintegration. 
Moreover, the particles of the sbftcr rocks suffer 
some amount of mechanical triturition in the mus- 
cular gizzards of worms, in which small stones 
serve as mill stones.’ 

All the^inffumices I have named have been creating 
a new England for us. Now it h man’s turn. 
Bring back the plough, rebuild the tottering farm- 
steads, repeople the yillages. restore the joy of the 
Harvest. *To break a pasture will make a man/ 
and it is of men that a nation is made: it is not 
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a question only of restoring rural prosperity, it is 
a question of our national existence. 

To gain an idea of what we have lost in land now 
practically derelict or only producing inferior grass, 
and therefore only employing a minimum of labour, 
I am sketching a proposed motor trip through 
England, of about 150 miles as the crow flies, with 
the warning, however, that the route suggested is 
only approximate as far as roads are concerned. 
Inasfnuch as the varying geological formations 
of which £nglan<ris composed run more or less in 
regular succession from north-east to south-west, 
the route should run — with the view of seeing some- 
thing at least of the agriculture of each formation — 
at right angles to the above direction, and it will 
perhaps be most convenient to start in the south-east 
corner of England and steer a course for the north- 
west. We will begin then at Hastings and aim for 
Holyhead, though I do not propose to go actually 
further than the arable counties on the route, ending 
with Shropshire. It is, of course, the nature of the 
geological formition which was the greatest influ- 
ence at work in determining the* character of the 
superflcial soil. 

From Hastings, in Sussex, we are quickly upon 
the Weald clay, where we continue %f or Upwards of 
30 miles. This is strong land, growing excellent 
wheat and hops, and of very important extent. 
Passing in quick succession strips of Hastings sand, 
Lower Green sand, the Gault, the Upper Green 
sand, and the Chalk, we reach Surrey, and, beyond 
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Epsom, the London clay, which stretches towards 
the north-west on our right to beyond Colchester, 
and which, though at the very door of London, has 
felt the foreign competition in wheat growing very 
severely, and the acreage of inferior grass which 
has taken its place is an immense area. Leaving 
the I^ndon clay with Windsor and Maidenhead, in 
Berkshire, on the left, we again reach the chalk, one 
of the largest and most fertile formations, and 
practically all of it, except in some of the •most 
elevated parts, good wheat land,* containing all the 
elements of fertility and being naturally drained by 
its underlying stratum of nearly pure chalk. Con- 
tinuing, we again cross for short distances the two 
Green sands and the Gault, entering next upon the 
Oolites, including the Oxford clay, Osfford being 
not far oflf on the left. The agriculture of the 
Oolites is somewhat similar to that of the chalk; 
the natural rotation is the four-course, as it is well 
calculated in the winter to carry sheep feeding off 
the roots in situ, to be followed by barley, then 
clover, and finally wheat. Crossing the Upper Lias 
north of Chipping Norton, and running down the 
escarpment from the Cotswolds at Chipping Camp- 
den, we reach the Lias clay of the Vale of Evesham, 
comprising soiye of the richest wheat land, though 
some of the most difficult to work in the whole 
country. This land is etiriched by the phosphatic 
remains of extinct reptiles: it contains lime and 
potash in abundance, but owing to its peculiarly 
cohesive and dense nature, it requires four good 
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horses to plough it. Leaving Worcester on the left^ 
we cross the New red sandstone, and later, the Old 
red sandstone, in Herefordshire, both excellent 
wheat land, and after passing some varied strata, 
camparatively limited in extent, we finish the journey 
at Church Stretton, in Shropshire. 

Portions of this route can, of course, be accom- 
plished by rail, but as the railways run so much in 
river valleys for the sake of the level, a better idea 
of the country can be obtained by road. The 
observer cannot fail to be struck by the fact that 
in all the formations he has crossed, the grass land 
lies, field after field, in ridge and furrow, meaning, 
of course, abandoned arable land, and nearly all 
of it land that was formerly profitable for the 
growth of wheat. If we take a geological map and 
examine the areas of the principal formations lying 
in sections at right angles to the route we have 
traver.sed. their immense extent and importance in 
connection with the food question will be at once 
apparent, for they stretch almost continuously from 
Yorkshire to Devonshire, and embrace practically 
the whole of England east of a dine drawn from 
Hartlepool to Lyme Regis, and e.xtend to the shores 
of the North Sea and the English Channel. 

Owing to the differing physical cl^racteri sties of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the effect 
of the increasing importations of foreign corn 
differed in each. The table on the following page, 
giving the cropping of each during the period under 
review, illustrates thi«i very clearly. 




Tiie earliest date available for comparing acreages of arable land and permanent 
pasture in Ireland separately. 
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England therefore has lost 9 and Wales 7 per cent, 
of their respective arable areas, while Scotland’s 
loss is only i per cent., and Ireland has practically 
maintained her arable acreage. Ireland has always 
been a pastoral country, and Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, collectively, even in the seventies, contri- 
buted annually under half a million acres of wheat, 
as compared with upwards of three million acres in 
England. By 1914, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
had reduced their wheat to 134,000 acres, and 
England grew 1,^70,470 only. The three former 
countries have suffered immense losses in the last 
30 or 40 years, owing mainly to the fall in the price 
of oats and barley, for which their soils and climates 
are particularly suitable, but neither of these cereals 
fell in the* same ratio as wheat, England’s most 
important and, in fact, supreme product — with her 
heavier land and drier climate, and by far the most 
valuable from the national point of view. So that 
England’s loss, both as regards her agriculture and 
nationally, is the most deplorable. 

One by one •the foreigner, with his enormous 
initial advantage of stored fertility^and cheap trans- 
port, attacked and conquered each of our most 
important agricultural products; it was a veritable 
foreign invasion, and our empty and^deseflate fields 
are the conquered territory crying aloud for recon- 
quest by their rightful Inhabitants. The compe- 
tition began with wheat, barley and oats followed, 
then it was American beef, Australian and New 
Zealand mutton and wool, American apples, and 
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Californian hops. It was a crime to employ Chinese 
labour in the gold mines of the Transvaal, but it 
was a national blessing to import hops from the 
Pacific slope picked by Chinese fingers! Each of 
these countries possessed some special advantage 
for its special product, and each was pitted against 
the same product of our own fields, with our dis- 
advantage of exhausted soil and uncertain climate. 
Before these manifold importations levelled prices 
down to a world average, values in this country 
varied according to this country’s seasons and 
resulting crops, creating a natural compensation to 
the producer in years of scarcity, but at the present 
time — putting aside war conditions — values are 
determined by the output of the world as a whole; 
and it may easily happen — and has ha*ppened fre- 
quently in my own experience — that a disastrous 
season at home may be followed by miserable prices 
owing to abundance in other parts of the world. 

Not content with the exportation of vast supplies 
of wheat as grain, the foreigner, as the export trade 
in cattle and meat developed, discovered that by 
grinding the corn himself and retaining the by- 
products for the use of his live stock, he could 
make more of his com as a whole, and at the same 
time produce ^a less bulky class of transportable 
merchandise, with the result that the home farmer 
was deprived of the advantage accruing from an 
abundance of what are called offals — bran, sharps, 
etc. — for the use of our own stock. 

Early in the seventies, as a result of the agitation 
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of the agricultural labourers’ Union, and following 
quite logically upon the activity of trade and the 
high prices ruling for produce towards the end of 
the sixties, there occurred a considerable rise in the 
price of agricultural labour, and it was only the 
miserable values of home-grown com during the 
seventies and the years that followed that kept the 
labourer’s remuneration in spite of his exodus from 
the land throughout the long period of depression 
subsequently, at practically the same level. In my 
own experience, and I began my personal farming 
in 1873, the price of day-work did not vary, though 
perhaps piece-work was rather better paid when 
I gave up my holding and sold my land in 1901 — 
a period of 28 years. I ‘ gave up farming,* as the 
phrase goes, but it would be more correct to say 
that farming gave up me! 

In spite of the severe foreign competition, the 
English farmer could possibly have made both ends 
meet had it not been for the flood of cheap wheat, 
which struck at the very heart of his industry, for 
unprofitable wheit, in England at any rate, means 
unprofitable arable land, and front that conclusion 
there is no escape. The importance of wheat as the 
mainstay of rural prosperity and national well-being 
was recognised many years before the^tim^ of which 
I am writing, and was expressed proverbially in the 
following very ancient lines: — 

When the sand doth feed the clay, 

Then 'tis lack and well-a-day ; 

Blit when the day doth feed the sand, 

Then all is well with old England. 
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The sand — ^the light land — feeds the clay — the 
heavy land — after a wet summer when the heavy 
land fails, but the converse occurs after a dry one, 
when the light land fails. The former condition is 
a curse to the country, because the light land is a 
comparatively unimportant producer of wheat, man’s 
staple food, and scarcity is the result; while the 
latter condition is a blessing, because the heavy 
land preponderates, its supreme product is wheat, 
and abundance follows. 

If we compare the pro<iuce land under grass 
with the produce of land under an arable rotation 
it is easy to see that not only is the output much 
greater in the case of the arable, but that there is 
actually a larger output of food for stock in addi- 
tion. Taking 4 acres of grass land which has been 
converted from arable during the last 30 years we 
may perhaps obtain, on an average of seasons, grass 
equal to ij tons of hay per acre per annum, or 6 
tons from the 4 acres: and adopting from one of 
Sir John Bennet Lawe’s statistical tables the amount 
of £2 I2s. 3d. as the value of the meat increase 
for each ton of «hay consumed, meat being calcu- 
lated at the wholesale pre-war price of yd. per lb., 
we have a total return of £15 13s. 6d. from the 
6 tons of hay. ^ Taking 4 acres of arable land under 
the four-course rotation, and the same price yd. per 
lb. for meat together with the increased values per 
ton of the stock foods as given in the same table, 
and the approximate immediate pre-war market 
prices of the human food we have : — 
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Crop. Weight. 


I acre root« ao tons 


f i8 bushels (grinding) 
*1 acre barley \ i8 bushels (malting) 

I 1 1 tons straw ft clrnff 


1 acre clover 
] acre wheat 


1 } tons hay 

r 32 bushels 
I tons straw ft chaff 


Food for Food for 
Value Stock Man 

at at at 

£ s. d. £ s. d £ $. d 

6 8 6 13 4 — 

3 o 2 14 o 

38 — 36a 

1 14 I a i 7 — 

2 16 o 4 18 o — 

40 — 6 8a 

I 17 4 2 16 o — 

£19 3 II 9 «4 o 


Estimating half the grain to be used for grinding and half for 
malting and distilling, taking the acreage of the United Kingdom). 


A total of £28 17s. lid. If we make a deduction 
of 20 per cent from the food for man column in 
respect of the by-products in converting wheat into 
flour and barley into malt, we shall, after adding 
the amount to the food for stock column, be not 
far wrong in stating the result as food for stock 
£21, and food for man £8, or a total of about £29 
from the four acres of arable as against about £16 
from the 4 acres of grass. Now the immediate pre- 
war wholesale price of meat did not greatly vary 
from that of the late sixties and early seventies — 
although the retailer latterly required an increased 
margin of gross profit — but the price of com showed 
a fall from the high-water mark recorded by the 
septennial average for 1874 of 33 per cent, which 
proves that the fall, more elpecially in wheat which 
suffered most, was the outstanding cause of the 
agricultural dib&cle, the reduction being approxi- 
mately wheat 41, barley 32 and oafs 26 per cent. 
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The superiority in the production of arable land in 
comparison with grass land is apparent from the 
returns from each, which I have tabulated above, but 
the soundness of the arable system of rotation 
is also confirmed by science. Practical men had 
for many years been aware of the fact that 
wheat taken after a leguminous crop such as beans, 
vetches and clover — provided that as the preceding 
crop it was an abundant one — can be satis- 
factorily grown without any manure; and the sur- 
prising additional fact had also*been observed that 
a better yield of wheat resulted after clover twice 
mown and removed as hay than after clover fed 
off by sheep on the land with an added allowance 
of oilcake; the reason, however, was unexplained. 
In the eighties, I had a very interesting walk over 
the experimental fields at Rothamsted with Sir Henry 
Gilbert who collaborated with Sir John Bennet 
Lawes in that world-famous undertaking; Sir Henry 
Gilbert partly solved the problem when showing me 
a flourishing field of wheat, and explaining that 
analysis of the soil, before and sfifter the preceding 
bean crop. shoVed considerably more nitrogen at 
the latter time than had been found at the former, 
though an immense amount had been removed in 
the harvested beans : he could not, however, explain 
it, A few years later a Continental chemist pro- 
pounded his theory of symbiosis; he had discovered 
nodules on the roots of beans and other leguminous 
plants, containing bacteria having the power to 
assimilate free nitrogen from the air and of storing 
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it in the nodules for the mutual development of the 
leguminous plant and themselves at the same time, 
the unused store of nitrogen remaining in and 
around the roots for the benefit of the succeeding 
graminaceous crop. 

This theory, which is now universally accepted, 
explains also the action of basic slag on grass land; 
the phosphates in the slag first develop the clovers, 
and the clovers leave behind them a store of 
nitrogen, the effects of which are so visible in the 
grass crop of the following year. I may appear 
to have wandered somew^hat in giving these details, 
but I am anxious to insist upon the immense impor* 
tance of the rotation of crops when considering a 
revival of agriculture, and to show that some of the 
oldest and best-established customs of farming have 
the fullest sanction of modem science. 

Before leaving the comparison of the produce of 
arable land with that of permanent pasture, it will 
be interesting to examine the following figures 
giving the acreage of the principal com crops and 
of permanent pasture, and the numbers of cattle and 
sheep in the United Kingdom im the years 1874 
and 1914. 


Acres of wheat 

„ barley 

M oata 

1874 . 

3.830.000 
a. 507.000 

4.088.000 

m 4 . 

W5,ooo 

i! 873 .ooo 

3.899,000 

Total acres of com 

10425,000 

7,677.000 

Acres of permanent pasture 

23,680,000 

» 7 . 349 -<*o 

Number of cattle 

„ sheep 

10.281,000 

34837 .«» 

12.184.000 

27.963.000 
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W€ lost, approximately, one quarter of our corn 
acreage, including half our wheat, and though we 
gained nearly two million head of cattle, we lost 
nearly seven million sheep and their wool. Calculat- 
ing five sheep as equal to one head of cattle, the total 
increase in cattle is reduced to 528,000. But there 
is a still further reduction necessary in comparing 
food efficiency in 1874 and 1914, because in the 
former year both cattle and sheep were fed to much 
greater weights than in the latter. In my own 
experience I had to market my sheep at a reduced 
weight of at least 20 per cent, in the last ten or 
twelve years of my farming, in order to conform 
to the general demand for small and lean joints 
and to obtain the top price per lb. As the reduc- 
tion in weight of fat stock so caxised applies to the 
whole of the animals annually killed for meat it 
will be seen that the apparent increase in the supply 
of animal products, which the increased number of 
cattle leads one at first to infer, is delusive, and 
that the net loss, in spite of the much larger imports 
of stock foods in 1914 as compared with 1874, is 
immense. • “s 

Early in 1879, when the wheat crop of 1878 was 
being sold at 40s. a quarter, I addressed a letter to 
The Timts, which appeared on January 17th. 1 

gave an estimate of the cost of wheat growing on 
fair average land with detailed figures — which were 
never disputed — at 48s. per quarter, and calculated 
the loss to the growers on the crop of 1878 at 
£4,600,000; and I ventured to predict that should 
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40s. represent the market value of British wheat in 
future, a gigantic fall in rents was inevitable. I 
concluded by a request for expert opinion as to the 
cost of wheat growing in the United States. Cor- 
respondence followed, both from across the Atlan- 
tic. in the columns of The l imes, and privately to 
myself, which left me in little doubt as to the 
continuance of the competition. It was, I think, in 
1880 that The Times sent out a commission, com- 
posed of men well known for their ability and 
judgment and theii* personal intimacy with the agri- 
culture of varying districts in this country. The 
commission spent many months in the States visit- 
ing the principal wheat-growing parts, and finally 
reported that the competition w'as likely to increase 
in severity, but that it might be expected to slacken 
in 20 years or thereabouts, so far as the States 
w^ere concerned, as the growers were exhausting 
the primal store of fertility by successive crops of 
continuous wheat, and in the absence of any real 
restorative cultivation, the accumulating weeds and 
rubbish would in 4ime render their method unprofit- 
able. The undeveloped possibilities of Canada and 
tht Argentine did not, of course, come within the 
scope of the enquiry, but time has proved what for- 
midable rivals in wheat growing to our own fields, 
as well as to those of the United States, they were 
to become. 

The report was very poor comfort to those en- 
gaged upon the cultivation of arable land at home 
with wheat as the supreme object, and I determined 
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to change my system, a course which was possible 
under my exceptional circumstances of rich land, 
favourable climate, proximity to excellent markets, 
railway accommodation and a reserve of capital. In 
the next few years I converted 30 acres of my 
heaviest land to permanent grass, which I may here 
say never in my time, in spite of the best grass seeds 
and every attention, proved satisfactory except as an 
escape from wheat; I planted 40 acres of hops, 10 
acres of plums, gooseberries, and currants, and let 
off in small holdings, mainly ior the growth of 
asparagus, nearly 80 acres more. I got rid of my 
flock of pedigree Shropshire sheep, and started a 
herd of pedigree Jersey cattle for butter production 
in place of the Shorthorns I had previously bred, 
being satisfied that butter at is. 3d. a lb. was better 
than beef at yd. These changes, however, were 
not possible to the majority of tenants whose only 
alternative was permanent pasture. 

The position had been much aggravated in 1879, 
a year of which it was said that the very stars in 
their courses fought against the farmer, and which 
brought to an appropriate conclusion that unlucky 
decade by disaster that surpassed its whole series 
of years. It was one of the wettest and coldest 
summers<»of the century, the hay was ruined and 
much of it washed away by the July floods, potatoes 
were everywhere diseased, hops were practically a 
failure, com crops produced an abnormal amount of 
straw at the expense of the grain, and a wet harvest 
followed. In addition, on the low-lying pastures. 
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sheep and even cattle were attacked by the fatal liver* 
rot, and thousands of sheep were sold at the auctions 
at 3$, or 4$. a head as the value of the skin and 
wool, the carcase being worth nothing. In spite 
of the miserable yield of corn, and the fact that large 
quantities were unsaleable, owing to the sprout- 
ing in the field, the remainder of the crop was sold 
at 43s. or 44s. a quarter only, as a result of a record 
importation of 59,000,000 cwts. The county papers 
were crowded with advertisements of farm sales at 
which valuable implements were sacrificed at nominal 
prices for lack of purchasers. landlords everywhere 
recognised the seriousness of the situation and re- 
turned liberal percentages of the rents, but a man 
whose land after the usual deductions in taxation 
and repairs only returns him 3 per cent, on the nom- 
inal value, and who is paying a higher rate of inter- 
est to mortgagees on two thirds of that value, can- 
not afford much help to his tenants in a time of 
distress. The landlords did what they could under 
the circumstances, and the legislature salved its con- 
science by appointing a Royal Commission., 

The Eighties, with the exception of 1882, which 
was nearly as bad as 1879, were as far as climatic 
influences were concerned a great improvement on 
the Seventies, but the price of wheat after the new 
record importations of 1882 and 1883, whicli exceeded 
in each case 64,000,000 cwts, dropped in 1884 to 
35s. 8d. a quarter. Corresponding with the increas- 
ing importations, which proved how profitable was 
the foreigner's business of wheat growing, and in- 
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cidentally exploded the fallacy that the abolished 
duties had been paid by the consumer in the past, the 
acreage in this country dropped from the high water 
mark of 1869 of nearly 4,000,000 acres to 2,750,000 
acres in 1884, and with heavy simultaneous falls in 
the acreage of other crops on arable land, the area 
under permanent pasture rose in the same period by 
no less than 4,000,000 acres. The Eighties main- 
tained their character, with the exception of 1888 
which was exceedingly wet and cold, till the end of 
the decade, but the fall in the price of wheat con- 
tinued, the average for '85 was 32s. lod; '86, 31s; 
'87, 32s. 6d; ’88, 31 s. lod; and ’89, 29s. 9d. only. 
The importations for these five years, of wheat and 
its equivalent in wheat flour, the latter having nearly 
trebled in the period from ’76 to ’85, averaged a 
total of over 77 million cwts. 

Tlie Nineties were a decade of very varying sea- 
sons; there were two very severe winters, that of 
’90- ’91 and ’94-^95. During the latter the frost lasted 
throughout the winter till the end of February. 
There were also two great droughts, in ’92 when the 
hay crop was the lightest since 1^74, and in ’93. 
These abnormal summers and winters were the cause 
of great loss to farmers owing to the extraordinary 
amount of food needed to carry their stock through 
the latter, and the much reduced grass in the former. 
Through the decade the price of wheat continued to 
fall, the highest price in the ten years was in ’go, 
31S. nd., and the lowest in ’95, 23s. id. The lowest 
wheat acreage on record was reached ill ’95 when 
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only 1,456,000 acres were grown. The importations 
of wheat and its equivalent in wheat flour again 
proved how profitable wheat growing was to the 
foreigner and how easily he could have contributed 
a duty to our revenue. They reached a total annual 
average from '91 to ’95 of over 96 million cwts. and 
a practically identical average total for ’96-1900. 
In the latter year the acreage of permanent pasture 
reached 28 million acres as against 23 millions in 
1874. 

Since the new century came in we have had the 
usual variations in the seasons, a cold wet summer 
in 1903 and a severe drought in 1911 being the most 
remarkable. The winters have generally been mild, 
and, on the whole, fanners have suflered more from 
moist and cold summers than from excessive 
droughts and frosts. Since 1911, especially, these 
cold summers and wet winters have predominated, 
the latter making the timely sowing of oats and 
barley exceedingly difficult and in some years im- 
possible. The lowest price for wheat was in 1901, 
26s. 9d., and the highest in 1909, 36s. iid.; for the 
remaining four years prior to the^war the average 
was only 32s. 5d. The annual average importations 
of wheat and its equivalent in wheat flour for the 
period 1901 — 1905 were iii million cwt^, and for 
1906 — 1910 1 13 million cwts. 

The immediate pre-war position in 1914 was, as 
regards wheat, a home crop of about i ,900,000 acres 
producing possibly 27 bush, of 60 lbs., per acre of 
saleable grain and equal to 27J million cwts., com- 
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pared with an importation of 122J million cwts., so 
that approximately out of every six loaves of our 
daily consumption five were of foreign origin and 
only one home grown. The above area of 1,900,000 
acres compares with 3,830,000 in 1874, a loss of more 
than one half, and during the same period the num- 
ber of persons engaged in agriculture in the United 
Kingdom, excluding persons engaged in market 
gardening and other auxiliary agricultural pursuits, 
fell from 2,762,012 to 2,077,756, a loss of 684,256, 
and this was the position with t^rhich we entered 
upon the greatest war the world has ever seen I 
Among minor agricultural products which have 
suffered greatly in the period under review, hop- 
growing is one of the most important. Though the 
area was never relatively large, the reduction in the 
acreage from the highest point in 1878 of 71,789 
acres to 36,661 in 1914— approximately half the area 
— is a very serious loss to the counties in which hops 
are grown. Thousands of pounds in the value of 
kilns and special buildings formerly in use are lying 
idle, and the labourers as well as the pickers from 
a distance have Iqst a source of healthy employment 
and the resulting wages. The annual average out- 
goings for manual labour alone may be estimated 
at from £42 to £15 per acre, so that the labourers 
loss amounts to nearly £500,000 per annum. The 
importations have not increased since 1878 as a 
whole, though there have been certain years of ex- 
cessive supply from abroad. More boos per aerr 
per annum are undoubtedly grown 6n|>uf own acre- 
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age at the present time, owing to improved methods 
of cultivation, and especially in dealing with the 
aphis blight, but the increase per acre coupled with 
the smaller acreage is negligible, and the greatly 
reduced value is surprising to those who are not 
acquainted with the altered conditions of the brew- 
ing trade. The conversion of the breweries into 
limited companies with immense capitals, and the 
falling off in beer drinking among the better classes, 
produced a strong competition for the possession of 
tied houses in ord?r to maintain the brewer's output, 
but the quality of the beer suffered. The bitter prin- 
ciple of the hop acts as a preservative to keep the 
beer sound and as a flavouring to make it attractive, 
both these qualities became subordinate when the 
bulk of the beer consumed was by the tied house 
almost immediately after it was produced in the 
brewery. The tied house is, moreover, not so criti- 
cal as to flavour as the private residence, and as a 
result an inferior class of foreign hop and a .smaller 
quantity can be employed. The old family trade in 
beer appears to«be nearly extinct, except for some 
of the superior bottled ales. There was a time in 
my remembrance when almost every householder 
ordered another 18 gallon cask of bitter ale as regu- 
larly as his ton or two of coals, but whtti the malt 
tax was abolished and beer could be legally made 
from sugar, grain or meal of almost any description 
instead of barley malt, he quickly discovered that he 
could no longer drink beer, and the private trade was 
killed. It is a fact that it is almost impossible to 
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obtain a good glass of draught beer anywhere, I 
mean a bright, thin, sparkling, refreshing drink con- 
taining a minimum of alcohol but redolent of the 
delicate aromatic bitter of the best English golding 
hop. I believe that if such beer were on sale at 
ordinary places of refreshment, and even at the tied 
houses, instead of the coarse, sticky and nauseous 
stuff too often met with, the trade would revive, the 
output of beer would be doubled and the hop in- 
dustry would return to its former prosperity. The 
concentration of brewing into fev^^r hands, and the 
disappearance of the smaller breweries, reduced com- 
petition in the purchase of hops to a minimum and 
combinations and syndicates became possible and 
profitable, the hop grower of course suffered. It was 
the altered prospects of the hop-growing industry and 
the growing labour difficulties which mainly convinced 
me — corn-growing being no longer possible — that 
farming with all its charms was becoming too much 
a pursuit for the enthusiast alone, who could afford to 
regard it in the light of ,a hobby or amusement. 
The conversion of my land, detailed above, and my 
abandonment of com growing had given the premier 
position to hops, my hop gardens had largely saved 
the situation for me, having, though not fully estab- 
lished till ten or twelve years before the end of my 
time, made a gross return of nearly £30,000, but my 
experience of prices towards the end of the century 
and my knowledge of the causes at work, and that 
there was nothing to hope for from t)jc Gwemment, 
decided me that the industry was dooxfeC and sub- 
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sequent events have proved that I was not mistaken. 
My hop gardens became small holdings chiefly for 
the growth of asparagus for which the district is 
particularly suitable, and hop-growing became on 
my land like wheat growing, an extinct industry and 
a tradition of the past. 

I have strongly advocated the breaking up of the 
more or less inferior pasture* which has usurped the 
place of arable land in the last thirty or forty years, 
but only as the beginning of a new arable era of 
profitable corn. It would, of course, be madness 
to break up really rich old pasture suitable for dairy 
cows or for the breeding of heavy draught horses, or 
capable of fattening bullocks without the addition 
of corn or oil-cakes. Such land will pay much better 
as it is. and much of it is unsuitable for corn, lying 
in the flood le\’el of river valleys. It can generally 
be recognised by the absence of ridge and furrow, 
proving that it has never been under the plough. 
Neither do I advocate the breaking up of even the in- 
ferior new pastures unless there is security for an 
arable rotation io follow' with profitable wheat as 
its pre-eminent product. There is a vast store of 
fertility, as I have explained, to be drawn upon in 
these new pastures, but that .store is in part the 
landowner’s capital and where the tenant has him- 
self effected the conversion, and has expended extra 
corn, oil-cake or artificial fertilizers beyond what 
his stock has removed in animal products, it is in 
part the tenant’s. It would, if course, be unjust to 
give the tenant a free hand to extract the land- 
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owner’s capital without coxnpensation to the lattci . 
There is, moreover, the danger that in the hands of 
a greedy or incompetent tenant the store may be 
unduly exhausted by the use of incomplete artificial 
manures, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, supplying only nitrates and omitting the 
phosphates and potash, a system which, though suc- 
cessful at first, can only result in the impoverishment 
of the land. It is only fair that the landowner’s 
interests should be considered in any permission to 
the tenant to break up these new pastures. 

Those who have no experience in the re-conver- 
sion of grass land to arable will, provided that it 
has lain in grass for some years, be surprised to 
find that though possibly it was laid down, or 
‘ tumbled down ’ as it is called, in a foul state the 
couch grass (triticum repens), which is the farmer’s 
worst enemy among weeds, has practically disap- 
peared, for couch — at any rate the large variety 
which flourishes more especially on the strongest 
and best class of wheat land — docs not enjoy the 
firmness of grass land, it misses in fact the open 
texture of the sotl which the plough creates. They 
will, moreover, be surprised at the multitude of 
annual weeds which will soon make their appear- 
ance, some of them weeds which have not previously 
been seen in that particular field. I have in my 
mind a field of my own which had been in poor 
* tumbledown grass * as long as anyone could re- 
member, and which when broken tip wfs a sheet 
of yellow charlock (sinapis art^ensis) Wrom end to 
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■end, though the plant had never appeared in living 
memory before. I also have in my mind a field in 
Hampshire, in this case an arable held, which after 
an unusually deep ploughing produced such a crop 
of a species of wild vetch that for years afterwards 
the cultivated crops were almost smothered by it, 
though previously this particular weed was practic- 
ally unknown on the farm. A new railway cutting, 
many feet below the original surface of the land, 
covered almost immediately with annual weeds, 
affords another fnstance of the wonderful vitality 
of weed seeds, which well lie in the ground unin- 
jured for an indefinite time until the necessary con- 
ditions occur for germination. This constitutes a 
great danger upon newly broken up pasture, for 
unless all the com crops of the following rotation 
are cultivated with repeated hoeings, and the root 
crop with the cleaning operations, the opportunity 
for which that crop specially affords, the store of 
fertility will go to make weeds instead of corn and 
meat, and the last state of that land will be worse 
than the first, lor it is well understood by practical 
men that ‘ one year’s seeding is seven years’ vyeed- 
ing.’ ‘ To break a pasture will make a man,’ but 
the indiscriminate ploughing up of grass land fol- 
lowed by carelessness or incapacity must not be per- 
mitted, and it is evident that the restrictive covenants 
in leases are not without justice and reason, not 
only in the landlord's interest but in that of the 

nation. . .. 

I am certain that the popular conception of the 
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so-called landlord is an absolutely mistaken one^ 
To the popular mind he has been represented and 
appears more or less as a hereditary tyrant, a hard 
man, reaping where he did not sow and gathering 
where he has not strawed, and enjoying a vast 
revenue in idleness from land which he has somehow 
obtained in the dim past for nothing. Ask the bank- 
ers, ask the lawyers, to whom does the agricultural 
land of this country really belong; they could, were 
their lips not sealed, throw a light upon the subject 
that would astound the masses whose prejudice is 
founded upon the cheap fiction of the present day. 
What is the actual income left to the ostensible 
landlord after paying the charges, interest on mort- 
gages and the cost of repairs to which the nominal 
owner is liable? Why is the shooting let to the 
manufacturer or contractor from a distance? Why 
is an American the tenant of the mansion? These 
questions answer themselves — the facts are suffi- 
cient. 

While the land has been subjected to the attack 
of unbounded foreign importationsii it has suffered 
not only from political and national negligence at 
home but from fresh impositions and liabilities. I 
can only remember during my farming experience 
one single'^instance of any direct assistance to agri- 
culture from parliamentary enactment — the assump- 
tion of a payment in aid of the rural rates by the 
Treasury. That relief has, however, long ago been 
overtaken by the growth of the fates i^rom ever in- 
creasing additional demands. Ren4oif annual value 
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is not a just basis of assessment to the rural local 
rates, because it assumes that the capacity to contri- 
bute of the occupier of business premises in country 
towns and villages, and the occupiers of farmhouses 
and land (though the land it is true is subject to a 
very insufficient abatement) is proportionate thereto. 
I remember when the old toll-gates were abolished 
and the cost of road maintenance was included in 
the local rates, under the old system every road user 
paid his fair quota in proportion to his traffic, but 
under the new arrangement the land became a largely 
increased contributor. As an instance of the injustice 
of the change a large business firm in my old neigh- 
bourhood whose conveyances were to be seen in 
every village for miles round, admitted a saving of 
£300 per annum. At the present time it is specially 
unjust that the land should maintain the roads for 
the profit and pleasure of fast and heavy motors. 
The roads, as a whole, were better twenty years ago 
than they are to-day, and 1 know something about 
them, for, as a cyclist, I have ridden 30,000 miles 
at least in all paits of England in the period. They 
were quite sufficient to carry the •local traffic long 
before the new century came in, but the strain of 
the modem motor traffic — for it must be remembered 
that the grinding action of the steel studded motor 
tyre is quite different from the consolidating down- 
ward thrust of the horse's hoof and the slowly rolling 
action of the wheels of the farmer's cart or waggon 
— is more than they can stand without expensive 
granite metal and elaborate repairs. The new 
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traffic is chiefly composed of pleasure and commer- 
cial activity, but the land has to pay, with the in- 
adequate exception of the contribution from the 
duties and licences charged on motor cars and 
motor spirit. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act (1900) and the 
National Insurance Act fall with greater severity 
upon agriculture than upon any other business or 
profession, because agricultural produce is so dis- 
proportionately and so largely the result of manual 
labour. In my own case my cannual labour bill 
amounting to over £1000 was more than one-third 
of my total outgoings. The flat rate of the weekly 
insurance tax which is the same for a farm labourer 
at 20s. a week as an artisan at 40s., is a further in- 
justice, when we consider that the farm labourer’s 
occupation and country surroundings are far more 
conducive to health and strength than those of the 
artisan living and working in a crowded centre of 
industry. 

The compulsory acquirement of land for allot- 
ments has affected ttmny farms injuriously; one or 
two of the be^t fields on the farm are usually 
selected and the tenant has to maintain exactly the 
same stock of implements and machinery as before, 
and it is iqipossible to reduce his horse strength with- 
out parting with a complete team, which he is obliged 
to maintain for the rest of his arable land, and his 
whole rotation is upset for a time at any rate. 

The Finance (1909-T0) Act (1910), though agricul- 
tural land, as such, was ostensibly safl-guarded under 
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the exemption clauses, had and has a most disastrous 
and far-reaching eflfect upon owners and occupiers 
whose business is the production of home-grown 
food. It gave the impression that the Government 
was agreed that property in land, should, from its 
very nature, be treated as something quite different 
from any other form of wealth, and it created an 
atmosphere of insecurity. It gave sanction to the 
theory that the possession of land — apart from the 
responsibilities as to duty which its owners as a body 
have never dispufed — carried with it a debt to the 
nation in general, and that it was therefore the 
national right to demand something by way of re- 
compense. Now if ever, since feudal days, this 
proposition contained a particle of truth, any such 
liability has been wiped out to the uttermost farthing 
by the sufferings and losses of owners and occupiers 
during the last forty years; the reverse would be 
a much more correct statement of the position, for 
the ruin of agriculture has been brought about by 
the ignorance, by the neglect, and, I might almost 
say. the antago»ism of a majority of the nation at 
large. The valuations that were* enforced by the 
Act were little better than guess work, and they 
were founded on the fallacy that if all the land in 
a given area were placed upon the market at one 
and the same time the value, determined by recent 
sales of individual plots frequently sold at fancy 
prices for some special reason, would hold good for 
the whole acreage contained in that area. The feel- 
ing of insecurity led to an immediate fall in land 
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values SO that increment became the exception and 
decrement the rule, while sellers have to pay tax on 
the former and get no allowance for the latter. 
Landowners were alarmed and intending purchasers 
disappeared. Tlie landowner who had been strug- 
gling for years against falling rents and rising im- 
positions, but who had been willing, for the sake 
of his home and its associations, to accept a meagre 
percentage on the capital value of his property, 
fearing still further political depredations decided 
that the anxieties created by the new position were 
intolerable and the breaking up of estates followed. 
His only course was to give his tenants, bound many 
of them by life-long ties to their holdings and by 
their loyalty to himself, the choice between the pur- 
chase of their tenancies or a notice to quit. The 
tenant, where he was satisfied with his holding and 
his relations with the owner, found himself in a 
difficult position, if he did not purchase his holding 
he must run the risk of eviction from his house and 
his business by a new owner who might be unsym- 
pathetic or ignorant of rural conditions, or might 
require the farm< for his own occupation. Where 
the tenant had managed his holding with ability and 
foresight he knew too well that, in spite of all the 
legislation»of recent years which professed to give 
him compensation for unexhausted improvements, he 
would be deprived of some of his capital at least, 
in the condition of the land which compensatory 
legislation does not fully recogiuze alpd which he 
could not remove. When the tenant decided in 
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favour of purchase he had to raise the necessary 
funds or a portion thereof if he mortgaged the land, 
so that instead of employing his whole capital as 
a cultivator he was forced to restrict his enterprise, 
and be satisfied so far as that portion of his capital 
was concerned with the meagre returns to which 
the owner had previously been reduced. The tenant 
as owner was further deprived of the facilities and 
economy of the estate timber yard and saw mill, 
and the services under equitable conditions of the 
estate carpenter and bricklayer and stone-mason, in 
fact, of the whole estate organisation for the execu- 
tion of repairs and the structural upkeep of the 
farmhouse, the cottages of the labourers, the farm 
buildings, gates and roads. The landowner, in dis- 
gust, sent what was left of his capital to Canada, 
or where he could feel at least some security from 
the anxieties of modem conditions of land owner- 
ship in his own country. 

The intricacies and uncertain interpretation of the 
Finance Act reacted also in the country districts in 
the cessation of pottage building, already rendered 
almost impossible at a rent whic^j as tenant the 
labourer could afford to pay, by the unnecessary 
provisions of building bye-laws. Even now, nearly 
eight years after the passage of the Act, owner 
knows that in the event of one of the specified 
" occasions ’ arising, he will not be called upon for 
increment duty on a portion at least of the improved 
value of a property due to his building or other de- 
velopment, apart from the actual value of the site 
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itself, which is much more likely to have fallen than 
appreciated. An illustration of the effect of the 
Finance Act is afforded by the following extract 
from a letter from the Duke of Sutherland to his 
tenants on the Lilleshall estate in Shropshire, which 
I copy from the Morning Post of Jan. 19th: — 

‘ I have hoped against hope that I might not be 
forced to part with what remains of the Lilles- 
hall estate, but the burden of taxation, which, 

I think, is heaviest on a« landowner whose 
patrimony consists mainly of large landed pro- 
perties, and particularly the very heavy Death 
Duties consequent on the death of my father, 
have compelled me to take this step. The 
prospect of a severance from the property and 
old associations, which have become so dear to 
me, is a bitter one.’ 

Among the changes brought about by our depen- 
dence upon imported wheat and wheat flour, and by 
the altered habits of the villagers, is the gradual 
extinction of the old water mill^. Almost every 
village on or near a brook or stream formerly en- 
joyed the convenience of a water mill, a heritage 
from very remote times, as we can find many of 
them mentioned in Doomesday Book. These mills 
were ruined as com growing became unprofitable 
and the labourer, instead of buying an occasional 
sack of wheat at a privileged price from his employer 
which would be ground at tSe gviAage mill, was 
obliged to go to the nearest town lor his flour from 
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the roller mills, or to the com merchant for imported 
flour, a product of foreign roller mills. Thus it 
came about that, latterly, I used to see in my own 
village flour sacks marked ‘ Minnesota U.S.A./ and 
I recognised that the wages 1 was paying were 
going in part direct to my competitor across the 
Atlantic ! 

That was bad enough, but there was something 
worse behind, for the old village mills were stone 
mills, the wheat was ground between millstones and 
the germ of the wheat grain was ground up with 
the flour, improving the flavour of the bread and 
supplying one of its most nourishing components. 
The town mills and the foreign mills, working upon 
a much larger .scale, were in a position to instal the 
steel roller system which crushes the grain but not 
the germ, the latter being afterwards eliminated. 
This process appears to have originated partly in 
response to the ignorant demand of the towns and 
industrial centres for the whitest flour, and I have 
little doubt that the comparatively inferior physique 
of the agricultural labourer of to-day, as compared 
w'ith the men who worked for fhe in the earlier 
days of my farming, is the deplorable result. 

Among the disadvantages of the farmer's position 
ipso facto is the circumstance that the diversity of 
his products obliges him, as a seller, to deal, when 
selling each, with an expert buyer who specialises in 
that particular article. In this way, to be a success- 
ful seller, the farmer has to acquaint himself, for 
the time being, when the demand for each product 
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arises, with the market probabilities and possibilities 
of each in order to arrive at a fair idea of the value. 
He comes at once into a contest of wits with the 
expert buyer — the miller, the maltster, the butcher, 
the wool stapler, the hop merchant, the fruit dealer, 
and the horse dealer, each of whom has his special 
knowledge of his particular line of business, is 
buying every day, is an experienced judge of quality, 
is in daily communication with the ultimate special 
market for his purchase, and of course knows the 
value to a fraction. One of the ‘arts of profitable 
business is to be one of the few buying from and 
selling again to the many any product or article in 
regular demand as a necessary. The producer is 
compelled to sell sooner or later, and the consumer 
is compelled to buy, but the merchant between them 
can please himself and sit more or less with folded 
hands in difficult tim>es. He has, moreover, the 
immense advantage of combination with others of 
the few in the same business, with a view of fixing 
to a great extent the priice at which he will buy and 
the price at which he will sell, '^^e arrangement 
is possible because he is a member of the few, 
whereas the producers and the consumers are in 
each case too many and too detached for successful 
combinatiqn. Thus it is that prices are largely con- 
trolled by rings and syndicates, the workings where- 
of I have seen many instances and from which I 
myself have suffered. 

When comparing the business of |arming with 
ordinary trades it must not be folgotten that the 
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farmer's capital is very slowly turned over, so that 
an apparent profit may be a very small percentage 
when the time is considered before it is realised* 
In the growth of nearly all crops it takes twelve 
months at least before the result can be actually 
converted into cash; taking wheat for example, the 
outlay necessary to produce it begins really with 
the planting of the preceding preparatory crop, but 
to prove my statement we need only begin with the 
ploughing for the wheat itself. For the crop of 
1917 the commencement of outlay then would start 
in the early autumn of 1916 for the ploughing and 
the cost of the seed, it would continue somewhat 
later with the drilling and the harrowing, in the 
winter there would be the hedge cropping or repairs, 
ditching, and attending to the land drains; in the 
spring of 1917 the harrowing, rolling and hoeing, 
possibly top dressing and cost of the nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia applied ; in the summer the 
weeding and bird-minding, then the cutting, tying, 
stocking, carrying, stacking and thatching. Pos- 
sibly thrashing ^nd marketing would not take place 
till 1918. eighteen months perhaps since the first 
outlay on the crop, and in the meantime, in addition 
to the cost of the labour, there is provision to be 
made for rent, rates, taxes, insurance, ^nd all the 
thousand and one incidental expenses. Moreover 
the price might be tempting when the fields were 
planted, but befm-e the farmer can realise, an over- 
flowing importation or even the prospect of a boun- 
tiful harvest across the Atlantic, may have utterly 
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wrecked his hope of a remunerative price, or a wet 
summer may have produced a minimum quantity of 
more or less unsaleable quality. 

There have been, of course, innumerable sug- 
gestions for the relief of what is still lightly called 
agricultural depression, made for the most part by 
well meaning people who have little practical know- 
ledge of the details of arable agriculture, and who 
have not recognised the complication of the ques- 
tions involved or the extent of the mischief. Among 
the suggestions which I propose to examine briefly 
are: — a development of education; the multiplica- 
tion of small holdings; co-operation; and the sub- 
stitution of other crops in place of corn. 

As to education it is of course unjustifiable, if 
the village children educated in the local County 
Council school are to desert the land for the town 
as soon as they become wage earners, that the cost 
of their instruction should be borne by agricultural 
land. It is an evil from which the land has suffered 
for many years and is^suffering now, and I need 
not further dilate upon that. If, by a development 
of education, a further course of instruction is in- 
tended, it would be well to enquire first as to the 
efficiency of that which is already provided. It is, 
1 think, anFopcn question whether the present educa- 
tion is conducted on the most suitable lines, it is 
one thing to give what may be called mechanical 
instruction and quite another to teach children to 
think. There is undoubtedly a v4s^ Wiste of public 
money in a system which lavishes induction upon 
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mental incapacity to assimilate it. How is it that 
we find such insignificant results in so large a number 
of the manual workers of to-day, so much prejudice, 
and the rudimentary rules of hygiene and dietetics 
so persistently ignored ? In my own experience, I 
do not hesitate to say, I did not find less intelligence 
in the agricultural labourer of thirty or forty years 
ago, that he possessed greater aptitude for steady 
work, and certainly more skill in the more difficult 
operations of the farm, than is observable in his 
successor of to-3ay. 

Agriculture has lost much from the advanced age 
at which a boy is kept in the elementary school, 
the long hours indoors unfit him for an outdoor 
life in all weathers on the farm, and the higher 
money wages of the towns, which overshadow the 
disadvantages which accompany and discount them, 
tempt him to desert the land as soon as he becomes 
a wage earner when he considers them in connection 
with the alteration in the employment of rural 
labour, due to the degradation of good arable land 
to inferior pasPture; for one of the greatest evils 
accompanying the change is the* almost entire loss 
of work for the labourer, on grass land, through 
the winter months, just at the time of year when 
his physical wants are largest. It is tiot possible 
for the farmer to find remunerative winter employ- 
ment for a regular staflE on a grass farm, and no 
wonder that the older hands do not advise their 
sons to stick to the land, or that before 1914 the 
towns had to face the problem of unemployment. 
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I have frequently seen the statement made that the 
dulness of the country is accountable for the migra* 
tion of the rural labourer to the towns, that he 
yearns for the picture palace and the glitter of the 
shops; a more ridiculous theory has never been 
propounded. I am certain that the money question 
is the outstanding cause, coupled with the educa- 
tional unfitment for farm work, and I am convinced, 
in spite of the latter, that with a fair prospect of 
regular and adequate wages, there are very few 
young men, born and bred in the •country with its 
freedom and the varied interest of the operations 
of the arable farm, and still fewer of the older 
hands, who would exchange them, were they not 
obliged, for the squalor and confinement of the 
town. 

If by the suggestion of educational development 
as a remedial measure a scheme of increased facility 
for technical instruction is proposed I am more 
willing to agree, but it can scarcely be expected to 
attract voluntary pupils ejj^ept from the owners and 
occupiers of land themselves who ^ are personally 
interested, thougl\ doubtless they would pass on 
their knowledge gradually to their employees. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations on dairy and other sub- 
sidiary rural industries have already been the means 
of much improvement, especially in butter making, 
but personally I have found the public very slow 
to appreciate the Increased value of the latter or 
willing to pay for the increased cost of production. 
As a matter of fact it pays better tdl cater for the 
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iriillion than for the millionaire, in spite of all that 
has been urged in favour of quality as opposed to 
quantity ; I am tempted to enlarge upon this theme 
but it would perhaps be a digression. 

Possibly the greatest need for instruction is to 
be found in matters relating to the comparative 
values and constituents of feeding stuffs and 
artificial fertilizers. Too commonly values are com- 
pared by price and not by intrinsic worth, so that 
a ton of any given article appears cheaper at £io 
than at £12, though often the opposite is true. It 
is probable that the widest field now left open to 
agricultural experimental science lies in the direction 
of bacteriological investigation beyond that which 
relates to animal disease, this branch of science has 
already explained problems of which I have given 
an example, which though previously recognised by 
agriculturists were inexplicable, and there arc doubt- 
less other discoveries awaiting expert research. 

The multiplication of small holdings has in recent 
years been one of the much advocated, perhaps the 
most advocated^ of propositions from the remedial 
point of view. Before however the small holder can 
make an economic success of his occupation it is 
necessary to discover a profitable object in the form 
of produce to which he can apply his industry. 
I am not alluding to the man who cultivates per- 
haps half an acre of land in his spare time. He 
undoubtedly achieves an economic success because 
his land is a form of savings bank into which he 
puts time whkh would otherwise be wasted, and 
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time is money; I am writing of the man who takes, 
or is theoretically supposed to take, a piece of land 
which is to occupy his whole time and energy. 
Taking it for granted that as a body the small 
holder is capable and industrious — and it has been 
well said of him that he works like two labourers 
and lives like one — what is he to grow? Certainly 
not corn at pre-war prices, or even higher, for it is 
impossible to maintain an economic system unless 
based upon the rotation of crops, and the small 
holder cannot, owing to the nature and size of his 
holding, support cattle and sheep to keep up the 
fertility of his land by the consumption of the inter- 
mediate green crops. It is well understood and 
established by scientific experiment, as well as prac- 
tice, that continuous corn growing cannot be made 
an economic success, ow'ing to the prices of artificial 
fertilisers which it would be necessary to combine 
to produce a complete manure in the absence of 
animals and of the leguminous crops, and there is 
the practical difficulty that too little time is available 
between the successive com crops to allow' of the 
necessary cleaning and preparation of the land, 
which is such an essential feature in the rotation 
system. 

Undoubtedly in favoured districts, where the land 
is suitable, the climate early and equable, and 
proximity to adequate markets is ensured, the small 
holder can succeed as a market gardener, but a 
combination of these conditions isf exceedingly 
rare, and they are each and all wsplutely neces- 
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sary. There is no better instance in the whole 
country of successful culture by the small holder, 
as well as by the large market gardener, than 
the district in the corner of Worcestershire of 
which Evesham is the centre: the cultivation is 
of the most intensive order, and it is well worth 
a visit of inspection by those who are unacquainted 
with it. Supposing, however, that the solution of 
the agricultural problem lies at the moment in the 
development of market gardening, how long would 
it last ? How long would it take to ov^r-supply the 
demand and reduce prices to a ruinous level ? It 
must be remembered that very little market garden 
produce is capable, like com. of storage for a few 
months or even weeks in the hope of better markets, 
and if the area were doubled to-morrow the industry 
would infallibly be ruined, because the demand for 
its produce has its limits and already with the present 
acreage these are frequently reached. But no tan- 
gible relief would be aflforded to national agriculture 
by the doubled area, because the extent of the land 
which fomierly was under arable cultivation is so 
vast that in comparison even a^ doubled market 
garden area would be insignificant. Tlie establish- 
ment of the small holder would in almost any case 
be a precarious experiment on a largc^ scale, he 
must have a house and certain buildings for what- 
ever system he pursues, and these, would add dis- 
proportionately to the capital outlay per acre of his 
holding. Nothing in the shape of a hou.se and 
necessary buildings, thanks to the building bye-laws 
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and the other complexities I have described, could 
be built before the war much under £300, and after 
the war there is every prospect of a considerable 
advance, so that if we allot the small holder 10 acres, 
his rent independently of the land will amount to 
a charge of more than 30s. per acre, taking the 
interest at only 5 per cent. A great disadvantage 
from which the small holder suffers, in my own 
knowledge — for in my efforts to eliminate wheat 
growing from my farming I had latterly thirty small 
tenants with holdings varying from one to fifteen 
acres — lies in the fact that his buying and selling is 
in such small quantities, that he pays more in the 
first instance and receives less in the second in com- 
parison with the man who does his business in tons 
or truck loads. 

Co-operation as a remedy is, I understand, pro- 
posed to be applied to the purchase of agricultural 
necessities, the disposal of produce, and the joint 
use of implements, machinery and power. I have 
been a member of a well-known association of this 
kind, for the first of these objects, for many years 
with great benefft, more especially in the matter of 
analysis of manures and feeding stuffs purchased by 
the association in large quantities, or by the ship 
load. This association, after paying 5 per cent, on 
capital, divides the remaining profits among its 
members, proportionately as to purchases, and it 
has distributed in this way, since its inception, up- 
wards of £200,000. Members kafc, of course, to 
pay cash for all goods, and I imagine that this 
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necessary condition is the only obstacle preventing 
the general adoption of the system, though if our 
agriculture were financially sound there would be 
no difficulty in complying with it. When considering 
co-operation as applied to the sale of produce a 
totally different set of conditions present themselves; 
every farm, and almost every field, produces a varia- 
tion in the quality of its produce, and variety is also 
the result of the individual operations and manage- 
ment of each grower ; it follows that each production 
must be sold separately and every man believes in 
his own familiarity with the peculiarities of his own 
produce, and his ability to find the best market 
from his own experience for hiis output, and there 
is little doubt that he can contend with the expert 
buyer at no greater disadvantage than a man paid 
by a co-operative association for the purpose. If 
we apply co-operation to the retail disposal of such 
produce as butter, poultry, eggs, fruit and veget- 
ables we are mixing the two distinct businesses of 
production and distribution. I have seen many 
experiments in tjiis direction, and even where the 
country growler has opened a shop#in the big town, 
they have all ended disastrously. The producer's 
business is to produce, he cannot be in two places 
at once, * the master’s eye does more thaft both his 
hands ’ is a true saying, he must pay someone, 
whether under the name of co-operation or as a 
manager, to undertake the detail of distribution, 
and very little extra profit will be left after the 
distributor is satisfied. The ‘division of labour' 
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demands that production and distribution should 
remain distinct. Regarding the joint use of ma- 
chinery and power by a body of small holders 
farming in juxtaposition, I fear it would be found, 
among other difficulties which any practical man will 
at once understand, that each member of the co- 
operation would require the same machine at pre- 
cisely the same time, for agricultural operations will 
not wait and in our uncertain climate the use of any 
given machine at a particular moment may make all 
the difference between success ancf disaster. 

Most of the suggestions which advocate the 
substitution of novel crops in place of corn are so 
impracticable as to call for little comment, but the 
proposal to include sugar beet in the area of the 
rotation devoted to roots is well worth considera- 
tion: this suggestion was made many years ago 
and would probably have developed into a great 
industry had it not been for the unfair competition 
of bounty fed sugar from the Continent, and, as 
our fiscal system prevented any measure for the 
protection of the industry, it has remained in a state 
of neglect. It was proved by actual experiment 
during the past year — 1916, under the stimulus of 
prizes offered by the Incorporated English Beet 
Sugar Pioneer Association, and despite the difficul- 
ties of the times and an unfavourable season, that 
in parts of the country at any rate, yields of from 
17 to 18 tons per acre can be grown, shewing by 
analysis 17,75 per cent, of sug^r-aid a co-efficient 
of purify equal to 89.7a. The crops are said to have 
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equalled in many cases and surpassed in others the 
growing crops inspected in Holland and Germany 
in 1910, and it is stated that German roots of a 
satisfactory type are expected to contain from 16 to 
per cent, of sugar. It is probable that any land 
which will grow good crops of mangolds would be 
suitable for its near relative sugar beet, and it might 
no doubt be cultivated in the same field and in 
alternate strips with swedes or turnips, carting off 
the sugar beets like mangolds and leaving the other 
roots to be fed <Jff on the land by sheep eating oil- 
cake in addition, so as to prepare the soil for a full 
crop of barley to follow. In this connection it must 
not be forgotten that it was the unfortunate ad- 
herence to the principles of so-called free trade that 
prevented action being taken to counteract the sugar 
bounties at their inception, and deprived us of our 
magnificent heritage of sugar cane plantations in 
the West Indies. Ever>' householder has had a 
lesson during the war on the subject of the failure 
of the sugar supply of our own country, and may 
be trusted to remember the circumstance and the 
cause when the fiscal question comes up again for 
legislative consideration. 

Glancing at these various remedial suggestions 
which I have detailed, and regarding them in con- 
nection with the extent of the agricultural failure 
due to the loss of an immense acreage of arable 
land, it is apparent that the theorists who are re- 
sponsible for these comparatively trifling and in 
some cases inept proposals, have been totally wanting 
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in the sense of proportion, and that even a combina- 
tion of all of those in which there is any possibility 
of help scarcely touches the fringe of the question. 

There is an impression that farmers are making 
large profits from the nominally high prices of food, 
and it is not recognised that they are also buyers of 
all the necessities required — labour included — to 
carry on their business; with wheat at 80s. a quar- 
ter, and the purchasing power of the 20s. in a 
sovereign only equal to 12s., it is evident that the 
efficient price of wheat is only 48s., a figure that 
leaves very little if any profit on the inferior yield 
per acre of last year’s crop. 1 have read the remarks 
of the Chairman at the annual general meeting of 
one of the large banks, in which he refers to the 
prosperity of farmers as evidenced by the reduction 
in the advances made to them by the bank, as com- 
pared with previous years. 1 have also noticed the 
multitude of advertisements of farm sales last 
Michaelmas in all the county papers, and the im- 
pression remains with me that these wide spread 
sales prove that experience is getting out of farming 
and inexperience is getting in; experience is taking 
advantage of the high price of stock, doubting its 
continuation, and hopeful inexperience, not recog- 
nising ho>^ transitory it may be, is finding * new 
money ' and rushing to get in. 

The question of the returned soldier who may 
desire to settle on the land after the war is one of 
supreme importance, these men liafe u claim upon 
the nation which the nation is fully prepared to 
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recognise. Many of them, drawn from the towns, 
after their experience of the freedom of an outdoor 
life are not likely to be satisfied to return to their 
former life. I have seen it stated that in response 
to enquiries made lately in certain regiments by 
command of Sir Douglas Haig, out of 97,000 men 
17,000 expressed their desire to settle on the land 
when demobilisation takes place. If we cannot make 
arrangements at home for a settlement for them, 
which carry an assurance of success, they will leave 
us for the colonfes, and already Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand are making liberal offers in this 
direction. There are vast areas of strong wheat- 
growing land in our own country, formerly arable 
and now inferior pasture, which might be acquired 
by the State and organised as State farms under a 
combination of expert direction and military rule. 
I have seen an elaborate scheme of a proposed State 
colony, the fields divided into plots for each man^s 
individual cultivation, measured out like so many 
yards of calico, without apparently any regard for 
the fact that a field of only ten acres may vary in 
different parts in quality and capability of the land, 
its soil and subsoil, its position as to aspect, ex- 
posure and facility of access, to such an extent as 
to make all the difference between sdccess and 
failure. Such schemes are foredoomed for these 
reasons and those I have detailed, when considering 
small holdings as a suggested remedy. State farms 
on the corporate system and with suitable land and 
locality would be much more likely to succeed than 
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the individual system, and as far as prices for 
produce go the nation is responsible and must see 
to it that failure is not possible. One of the chief 
objections to the individual system, and in favour of 
combined action is to be found in the varying quali- 
fications of any given body of men. In my own ex- 
perience I soon found in the letting of allotments 
that, although every one of the tenants had been 
brought up to agricultural work in my own village 
and in neighbouring parishes, there was an immense 
difference in their capabilities, wiA the result that 
approximately lo per cent, were unsuccessful, and 
the adjoining successful tenants gradually absorbed 
their holdings. It was not because the former were 
not industrious, they worked as hard as the latter, 
but they were wanting in some of the innate 
characteristics that produce the really successful cul- 
tivator, I found, moreover, in my own practice that 
one of the arts of management was to give each 
man as far as possible the special work for which he 
was naturally adapted, and almost every man had a 
special gift in some particular direction, which be- 
came his special post in which he took a pride and 
had the knowledge that his talent was appreciated. 
The reclamation of land of which we have been 
robbed by* the erosion of our coasts, though I am 
writing without any knowledge of the engineering 
possibilities, appears to me well worth careful con- 
sideration in connection with the cmpl|yment of the 
returned soldier after the war. Thefe must be many 
places more or less suitable, and, if feasible, it would 
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be an excellent means of employing large bodies of 
men first in the work of reclamation, and afterwards 
in the cultivation of the new area. We want more 
land and more food, and we want to find healthy 
outdoor employment for our returned soldiers. 
One such locality could, 1 imagine, be found in 
the neighbourhood of Lymington, in Hampshire, 
stretching along the coast of the Solent for about 
three miles each side of the Lymington River from 
Keyhaven to the Coast Guard Station near Beaulieu 
River, and averal^ing about three-quarters of a mile 
in width. There is an immense area here, which at 
low tide presents a surface of mud flats covered 
with semi-marine sedges and plants. The Solent is 
undoubtedly the mouth of a very import mt river, 
existing in primeval times, the flow of whose waters 
gradually separated the Isle of Wight from the main- 
land and widened the division in time to the Solent 
as we now see it. There came, however, a succeed- 
ing period in which the flow of the stream grew 
less and less until it dwindled down to the waters 
of the Test, th^ Itchen and the Hamble falling into 
what is now Southampton Watery and the reduced 
current was insufficient to scour out the western 
side of the latter and the northern side of the 
Solent, both of which have silted up. and form 
the present mud banks. There docs not appear to 
be any great depth of water on the Solent mud flats 
even at high water, and if it were possible in that 
sheltered position to build a sea wall part of the way 
between the land and the seaward limit of the mud, 
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Utilising the mud from outside the wall to raise the 
level of the area enclosed, an immense stretch of 
new land could be added to the county of Hamp- 
shire. Analysis of the mud would give an idea of 
its suitability for arable crops, and I think, as it 
must be a rich alluvial deposit, there is little doubt 
that all the usual crops of the rotation could be 
grown, and probably that it would prove an ideal 
position for the production of sugar beet, and the 
equable climate and the salt in the mud would be 
specially favourable for that purpdse. If this sug- 
gested reclamation is possible a magnificent State 
farm on the grand scale could be established, and 
the level position would be ideal for steam cultiva- 
tion and the despatch of produce by rail or water. 

T have already stated my conviction that the over- 
flowing importations of foreign corn were due far 
more to the development of steam transport than to 
the abolition of the duty. The generally received 
opinion that free trade was the active cause appears 
to have been conceived on the post hoc ergo propter 
hoc principle. If the importations w^re due to free 
trade, what is the ^explanation of the fact that nearly 
30 years elapsed before they arrived in such quanti- 
ties as seriously to compete with home-grown corn. 
The existing duty was abolished in 1846, the Act to 
take effect in 1849, nominal duties afterwards, 
which were repealed in i860, and the importations 
became only so large as seriously to prices in 
1875, when imported wheat and whe|t meal reached 
over 57 million cwts., doubling the quantity we had 
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received ten years previously. How came it about 
that importations of maize, which was never so far 
as I can ascertain subject to a duty, in the same 
ten years rose correspondingly from 14 million to 20 
million cwts., and the following year to nearly 40 
million cwts. ? How was it that the imports of 
cattle and meat and other agricultural products in« 
creased enormously in the same period ? The 
obvious cau.se was, of course, the development of 
steam transport by land and sea, the screw' propeller 
was practically adopted only in 1844, and the ton- 
nage of British shipping alone almost doubled 
between 1850 and j88o; it was the giant Steam that 
made the importations possible and revolutionised 
the agriculture of the world. 

Had it not been for political considerations and 
popular misconception w'e might reasonably in the 
seventies, or at any rate after the w'idespread agri- 
cultural ruin of 1879, have reimposed a portion at 
least of the duty existing in 1846, because the 
foreign grower’s profit, evidenced by the ever-ex- 
panding importations in spite of the fall in price, 
was so large that their quantity wcuild not have been 
affected, while our revenue would have benefited 
enormously with a corresponding remission of home 
taxation. It is a free trade fallacy that import duty 
is always ultimately paid by the consumer, but this 
is not true until the price of com falls to a point at 
which the foreign grower's profit is absorbed, the 
output restricted, and the price rises again to a point 
which yields him an adequate profit in spite of the 
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duty. The rise in price necessary to cover the duty 
is in that case ultimately paid by the consumer, but 
as long as the grower's profit is large enough to 
allow him to ignore the duty, and regard it like any 
other tax as part of his ordinary outgoings, his out- 
put will be maintained and increased, and the price 
of his exported corn will be influenced more by the 
quantity of the world's supplies than by any other 
consideration. That a newly-imposed tax on agri- 
culture in our own country does not reach the con- 
sumer must have been proved nfany times in the 
course of recent years by the experience of the pro- 
ducer. Farmers have no control over prices of their 
produce, they are fixed by the world's supply, and 
therefore the Workmen's Compensation Tax, the 
National Insurance Tax, the indirect taxes resulting 
from the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, as well as the 
education and the road taxes manifested by the rise 
in the local rates, have in every case fallen upon the 
land, and as profit had previously generally disap- 
peared they added to the losses its cultivators have 
sustained. In the case of the retailer of agricul- 
tural produce, wl^o, as I have stated, as regards the 
distribution of meat, required even before the war 
a larger margin of gross profit, he has successfully 
passed on the increased outgoings, including taxa- 
tion. which modem conditions entail, as charges 
against the consumer, the competition he meets with 
is confined to that of his own country where his 
competitors and himself are trading pp-acti^lly under 
similar circumstances. f 
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The vast sum that has annually been lost to the 
revenue since the repeal of the Corn Laws, and, as 
I believe, without reducing by a farthing the cost of 
this nation’s bread, has gone to the making chiefly 
of American wealth. The policy of American rail* 
roads appears to have been first by easy rates of 
carriage to develop the adjacent agricultural in- 
dustry, and when that industry was well established 
to exploit it as far as possible short of extinction. 
In this way the amount of the duty which might 
justly have been 3 dded to our revenue at no loss to 
ourselves, beyond the cost of collection, has gone 
to th^ making of American millionaires and railway 
kings. The following figures show the marvellous 
progress of the railways in the States: At the end 
of 1830 the total mileage was 40; in ’41, 3,361; *51, 
<9,825; ’65, 32,996. The Civil War checked the ex- 
pansion for a time, but in ’72 the mileage reached 
63,268, and in spite of a time of financial disaster in 
'78, 82,545, and in ’83, 122,542. There was no rail- 
road west of the Mississipi before 1853. The duty, 
as I have said, ijiight have justly been added to our 
revenue; because much is due to*us for the safety 
of the seas, which our Navy has guaranteed, and 
we are entitled to a return for the opportunity of 
commerce which our established markets afford. 
But, more than all, we arc entitled to a revenue in 
duty on foreign com in justice to our agriculture 
and the nation, to counterbalance our disadvantage 
of exhausted fields, in comparison with the new 
lands of the exporting countries, and as some re- 
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compense for the duties exacted by them on our 
own exports. 1 have already detailed the difference 
between our own conditions of agriculture and those 
enjoyed by the foreigner, there never should have 
been a doubt in the mind of anyone who studied 
them, as to how the struggle must end, but in spite 
of innumerable waniings the nation has looked on 
all these years with complacency. 

The measures necessary to restore agricultural 
prosperity, and with it the utmost possible produc- 
tion of the food supply, demanded by the position 
which the war has made plain to all, in the national 
interests, are exceedingly simple and obvious. ^The 
British farmer’s business must be assured by condi- 
tions which will allow him to compete on equal 
terms with the foreigner, it must be freed from 
artificial restrictions and anomalies, local taxation 
must be readjusted in accordance with equity, and 
a moderate duty imposed upon imported corn at any 
rate, and minimum prices fixed for a term of eight 
to twelve years, with not less than four years’ notice 
of alteration. Should the market prices fall below 
the minimum the difference to be made up from the 
proceeds of the duty. Foreign wheat alone could 
have easily paid a duty of at least five shillings a 
quarter without any reduction of the acreage or in- 
crease of price, and examining the imports for the 
ten years immediately preceding the war the duty 
would have yielded an annual average sum of 6^ 
million pounds sterling, or sufficient ^ oaf in such 
bounty, had the acreage of the Umtel Kingdom 
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remained even at the level of 1874, a sum at least 
up to 8s. a quarter per annum. Security is, of 
course, an essential condition; a well-ordered farm 
driven at high pressure, and producing the maxi- 
mum which the land can fairly grow, in accordance 
with a sound system, is not a matter of a year or 
two as to organisation; it demands many years of 
patient expert foresight and highly developed skill 
and judgment before it arrives at anything ap- 
proaching perfection; and the necessary and lavish 
outlay of capital dhnnot be expected without absolute 
future security. If the farmer feels that he is at any 
time liable to lie at the mercy of a House of Com- 
mons, elected by a majority under the influence of 
a misguided popular battle cry, or a House which 
does not truly represent the matured judgment of 
the nation, a real revival of agriculture is an im- 
possibility. The necessity of a Second Chamber re- 
formed and built up of practical knowledge, evi- 
denced ability, intellectual distinction, and national 
service faithfully rendered, built up in fact of the 
very pick of the pational brains and energy, with the 
restored constitutional right to exgrcise an absolute 
veto is self-evident. A duty must, of course, be 
graduated in accordance wdth our relationship with 
other countries, and I think the following scale will 
commend itself as worthy of consideration : Pro- 
hibitive to enemies, maximum to neutrals, pre- 
ferential to allies, and pre-preferential to our 
Dominions under an arrangement of federation. 

The farmer must help himself by representation, 
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now that Members of the House of Commons 
receive a salary there must be scores of able men 
among the landed interest, who with some financial 
help from the Farmer’s Unions, which are spread- 
ing all over the country, could make themselves 
heard in the National Chamber. They must organise 
and they must agitate; their representatives must 
not be mere figure heads, pestered to head the list of 
subscriptions to every local undertaking, and ex- 
pected to make a formal appearance at every public 
gathering or public dinner. They must be elected 
for ability and experience. 

Future security would attract capital again to the 
land, and prosperity would ensure wages that would 
reinstate labour with the accompaniment of regular 
employment. The married labourer, at any rate, 
should have the option of an allotment to occupy his 
spare time and a good cottage close to his daily 
work, 

A scheme of corn storage, as a national under- 
taking, so long as it is impossible to grow the whole 
of our requirements at home, woujd add immensely 
to the national security, farmers have not the neces- 
sary buildings to store grain in sound condition for 
any length of time, and they cannot be expected to 
keep it in the rick. To make the best of a stock 
of com in the rick it has to be thrashed on a system 
of pre-arranged regularity, so that fresh straw is 
available throughout the autumn and winter for 
litter and fodder, and fresh chaff, 
use of the stock. 


&c. sd^o for the 
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Since the change of Ministry in December, 1916, 
and as the urgency of the food question has become 
more and more apparent, events have been moving 
fast, and the statement of the Prime Minister, fol- 
lowed by the Bill to deal with the topics to which 
he referred, shows that the Government is thor- 
oughly convinced of the national importance of the 
permanent restoration of agriculture to prosperity, 
as well as its immediate development as essential to 
success in the prosecution of the war. The gratifi- 
cation with whicJh the Prime Minister's statement 
was received by agriculturists lies more in the recog- 
nition by the Government of the danger of the pre- 
war agricultural position and its injustice to the 
workers on the land, than in the actual details of 
the measures proposed. It may therefore be desir- 
able briefly to examine the prominent proposals of 
the Bill for Encouraging the Production of Corn, 
viz: — The minimum price for wheat, the minimum 
wage, and the restrictions on the raising of rents. 

It is not improbable that the price of wheat will 
naturally rule, owing to a world shortage, above 
the minimum pieces fixed for 1917, 1918, and 1919^ 
but a very different possibility presents itself as to 
the crops of 1920, 1921, and 1922, for which the 
minimum price is fixed at 45s. a quarter. Wc are 
here at once faced by the absence of that definite 
prospect of future security which, as I have already 
stated, is pre-eminently the most important condition 
towards a permanently prosperous agriculture. If 
it cost 48s. to produce a quarter of wheat in the 
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seventies, how is it likely to pay for its production 
at 45s. in 1920-22? In the former period it was the 
rise in the price of labour coupled with the low 
selling price of wheat that led so largely to the 
abandonment of its production, and brought about 
the agricultural disaster and its national danger. 
Labour was then 12s. to 15s. a week but in future 
it is presumably not to cost less than 25s., which 
would more than counterbalance the fall in the rents 
between 1880 and 1914, — the only relief which far- 
mers have received and which has already been 
largely discounted by increased expenses in other 
directions, more especially in new burdens of taxa- 
tion, as I have previously explained. If the Bill 
passes with 45s. as a future minimum price for wheat 
and 25s. as a minimum agricultural wage, I do not 
see the slightest inducement for either capital or 
labour to return to the land with any idea of per- 
manence. I cannot too often insist that profitable 
wheat growing is the sole basis upon which a real 
agricultural revival can ^e hoped for, without it 
a full complement of labour cannot be employed, 
and labourers who are led to expect a wage of not 
less than 25s. a week will find themselves deceived 
and absolutely without any employment at all. I do 
not say that the labour of a trained and skilled 
agricultural labourer should not command 25s. as 
a minimum wage, but where is the money to come 
from unless his employer’s business is prosperous? 

As to the minimum wage itself; ^ 

boy become an able-bodied man ? |>o<es the wage 
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apply to the districts in which the day's work begins 
at 7 a.m. and ends at 5 p.m., or to those where the 
hours are 6.30 to Does it apply to the week 

in which rain or’ severe frost has caused a loss of 
one or two days' work ? If it applies to the winter 
weeks when working hours are only possible from 
light to dark — 7.30 to 4.30 or thereak^uts — the 
men will want a rise in the summer when the hours 
are 6.30 to 5.30. Does the wage apply to the casual 
worker who is sometimes employed at a pinch, an 
able-bodied man * no doubt, but perhaps one who 
has neither training nor skill in farm work? If so, 
the regular hands will demand with justice more 
money. The complications which any practical 
farmer can foresee are endless, and appeals to wage 
boards are not likely to lead to conciliation, or tlie 
good feeling between employers and employed which 
is so essential to the smooth running of a well- 
managed farm. 

The restrictions on the raising of rents are to my 
mind the worst feature of the Bill, they savour of 
the unsound tlyory which underlay the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910 — confirmed hy^ the Government 
of that time by its passage into law — that the pro- 
fession, business, or trade of land-owning is essen- 
tially different from) any other profession, business 
or trade, and therefore is justifiably to be discouraged 
and exploited in a way that no other profession, 
business or trade would tamely submit to. Surely 
if agriculture was ruined by the importations of 
foreign corn, and the nation is now paying the 
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penalty of what everyone admits to have been a 
disastrous mistake, the landowners are entitled to 
some consideration, as well as the tenants and 
labourers, in a Bill which is no*t only a national 
necessity but an attempt to right the wrong which 
was done in ignorance by previous Governments. 
Yet 1 find no restriction in the Bill on the raising 
of the rate of interest where the land is mortgaged, 
the tenant and the labourer are considered and en- 
couraged, the mortgagee is not restrained, but the 
nominal landowner, the man whd supplies not only 
the raw material but the factory itself, is to have 
no compensation for past losses and sufferings and 
no chance of redeeming his position in the future. 

The proposition amounts to this : — We admit that 
agriculture has been neglected and unfairly embar- 
rassed by previous Governments, and that landlords, 
tenants and labourers have suffered severely, with 
the consequence that the nation is now in straits for 
its daily bread; we are prepared to make amends to 
the tenant and the laboflrer, as far as is possible, 
because without their organisatiop and labour we 
as a nation shall, suffer, but we do not propose to do 
justice to the landowner, because we consider that 
his part in the agricultural firm is non-essential to 
the production of food and we do not care what 
becomes of him! 

The man who has now become nominal owner 
and occupier (lately tenant only), forced into the 
position by the operation of the Fmaice (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, is also left out in the cold Is far as owner- 
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ship goes, for he is not protected from the raising 
of the rate of interest by the mortgagee. 

We may hope that before the Bill becomes law the 
guarantees for tlie future will be more definite and 
reassuring, and that its other details will receive 
the fuller consideration of practical men, conversant 
with the agriculture of the past and present, which 
the immense importance of the subject demands. 

With a rCwStored agriculture an enormous stimulus 
would be given to every trade and manufacture in 
the United Kingdom. There is scarcely a farm- 
house, a barn, a shed, or even a gate which does not 
stand in need of an outlay that would benefit trade. 
There would be an immense and permanent demand 
for building materials, implements and machinery, 
and all the thousand and one necessities for arable 
land. The wheat acreage could easily be more than 
doubled with a corresponding vast increase in the 
number of sheep and production of wool. The vil- 
lage carpenter, the blacksmith, the wheelwright, the 
bricklayer, the stonemason, and all the skilled opera- 
tives would come back to the land, and their de- 
mands for materials would immediately find their 
way to the manufacturers, who, instead of exploit- 
ing the uttermost parts of the earth for business, 
would find new customers at their very doors. All 
the money created by and arising from the increased 
production of food in our own country would be 
expended in the country, and would, after passing 
through the country villages and towns, reach the 
large towns and manufacturing industrial centres, 









